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15. — Letters to a Toimg Physician just entering upon Practice. By 
James Jackson, M. D., LL. D. Boston : Phillips, Sampson, & 
Co. 1855. 12mo. pp. 344. 

We fear tliat this title will give Dr. Jackson's book a narrower cir- 
culation than the public needs that it should have. While it ought to 
be in the hands of every "young physician," and inculcates a great 
deal of pi'actical wisdom which has not yet dawned upon many veteran 
members of the profession, its contents are adapted to be of general 
utility in suggesting sanitary precautions to persons in health, and in 
guiding the assiduous, but so often injudicious, kindness of those on 
whom the charge of the sick is devolved. We need not say how strong 
an emphasis is given to every opinion and counsel by one the extended 
fame of whose professional skill is but the background for all those 
traits of Christian excellence which commend him to the love and ven- 
eration of our whole community. 



16. — Lippincotfs Pronouncing Gazetteer. A Complete Pronouncing 
Gazetteer, or Geographical Dictionary of the World, containing a 
Notice and the Pronunciation of the Names of nearly one hundred 
thousand Places. Edited by J. Thomas, M. D., and T. Baldwin. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 1855. pp. 2182. 

This work is not merely a list of geographical names, but a very 
elaborately prepared volume, filled with condensed information relating 
to historj', commerce, manufactures, in short, every kind of statistical 
facts. The editors have taken Johnston's Geographical Dictionary and 
the Imperial Gazetteer for the basis of the present work. They have, 
however, made use of numerous other labors in this department of sci- 
ence, and with infinite care. The volume is, in respect of completeness, 
accuracy, and variety of geographical information, without an equal in 
the English language. We have used it for several months as a book 
of reference, and have never looked in vain for the information we de- 
sired. The arrangements for easy reference are admirable. In the 
statistical department the most recent sources of information have con- 
stantly been resorted to, and in the tabular statements foreign measures 
have been changed into English, and foreign currencies into American 
and British money. In the countries of the Old World, the ancient 
names of places have been added to the modern whenever they could 
be determined upon sufficient authority. An Etymological Vocabulary, 
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in which the meaning of significant names is explained, is added at the 
end of the volume. This is not only curious but useful. There is also 
a tabular view of Colleges and Professional Schools in the United 
States. The pronunciation of foreign names is given with great care. 
In this department of their labors the editors have taken unwearied 
pains to ascertain the most correct usage, and they have accomplished 
this object with remarkable success. When we consider the great con- 
fusion that has so generally prevailed among English geographical 
writers in respect to the spelling of the names of foreign places, it will 
be seen at once how difficult and arduous this task must have been. 
The editors have adopted the principle of giving to names the pronun- 
ciation sanctioned by the educated people of the countries to which they 
belong. There are, however, obviously many exceptions to this rule ; 
for many forms of names, varying widely from those established in 
their respective countries, have been so completely Anglicized, that it 
would be mere affectation to attempt any change in the general usage. 
Thus we should say Florence and not Firenze, Naples and not Napoli, 
Milan and not Milano, Venice and not Venezia, Munich and not 
Miinchen, Vienna and not Wien. The editors have in all these cases 
adhered to the well-fixed forms and pronunciation of the English. In 
all this vast number of names, and vast variety of particulars with re- 
spect to orthography and pronunciation, we have found this book sur- 
prisingly accurate in all those cases where we happened to know, from 
personal experience, the prevalent usage among well-informed persons 
in the different countries. Judging by these examples, it is a fair con- 
clusion that the work is executed with equal care in other parts. 

We have observed a few departures from the rule in the names of 
Modern Greece, caused probably by following the Italian accent and 
not the Greek. For instance, Pidavro, the ancient Epidaurus, is ac- 
cented Pidavro instead of Pidavro. Piada, at a short distance from 
Pidavro, a village of some importance in the recent political history of 
the country, since it was the place of meeting of the first Greek Con- 
gress in 1821, is omitted. And we do not find the name of Menidi, 
one of the largest villages in Attica and the site of the ancient Acharnse. 
The explanation of the name Morea is incorrect. It is not derived from 
the Italian word for mulberry, as here stated, but probably from a Sla- 
vonic word meaning the sea, and first applied to it in the time of the 
Slavonic occupation of that part of Greece, somewhere between the 
seventh and the eleventh century. We observe, too, that in writing 
Greek names the Greek accents are often omitted. This defect is not 
of much importance ; still, in a work generally so complete and so accu- 
rate, the Greek accent of Greek names ought not to be left out, espe- 
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cially since it often differs from the Latin accent of the same names, 
and is uniformly retained by the Modern Greeks. For example, Kopivdos 
was accented on the first syllable by the Ancient Greeks, and by the 
Eomans on the second, Corinthus ; the present pronunciation in the 
country is the same as it was three thousand years ago. The island of 
Corfu was the KepKvpa (not KopKvpa) of the Ancient Greeks ; but the 
Eomans, following their general rule of marking a long penultimate by 
an accent also, called it Corcyra. In the description of Thermopylae 
(where again the Latin and the Greek accents differ), the usual state- 
ment that the width of the pass has been nearly doubled by the retreat 
of the sea and the alluvial deposits, is a mistake, arising, no doubt, from 
the circumstance that it has usually been visited by travellers in the 
summer or dry season. As soon as the Xft/imv, or rainy period, sets in, 
the pass assumes almost precisely its original form, and would be quite 
as impracticable for an army as in the time of the Persians. Such 
slight omissions or mistakes are inevitable in a work of this extent, and 
embracing so vast a variety of particulars. They do not detract from 
its essential value, and would rarely, if ever, be noticed in the practical 
use of the work. 



17. — The American Almanac, and Repository of Useful Knowledge, 
for the Tear 1856. Boston: Crosby, Nichols, & Co. 

No one can have once become possessed of a copy of this annual, 
without thenceforward regarding it as among his yearly necessities, it 
contains so much that one needs to know and yet knows not where else 
to find, — so much too that needs to be retold with annual variations in 
a busy, inventive, and progressive age. The present number, for the 
richness and variety of its contents, and the thoroughness of its execu- 
tion, is, to say the least, unsurpassed by any of its predecessors. The 
Astronomical Department has been prepared by George P. Bond, A. M., 
of the Cambridge Observatory ; and Professor Levering of Cambridge 
has contributed to the Department of Meteorology. There are, in ad- 
dition to the usual national and State statistics, tabular schedules of our 
national debt, imports, exports, tonnage, coinage, land-sales, and postal 
operations for every year since the establishment of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. The European part of the work has been thoroughly revised, 
and adapted to the latest practicable dates. 



